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FOR THE GOOD THAT I CAN DO. 


“T tive for those who love me, 
For those who know me true, 
For the heaven that smiles above me, 
And waits my coming, too. 


“For the cause that needs assistance, 
For the wrongs that need resistance, 
For the future in the distance, 
For the good that I can do.” 
2 Selected. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
TWILIGHT TALKS. 


BY KATE SUMNER GATES. 


ee OW for a story, mamma,” said Margie, 
cuddling down in my arms while Mildred 
sat on the arm of my chair. “Once 
upon a time, a very long time ago,” she said 
laughingly; and after a moment’s thought I went 
on, “There lived in Spain a very great warrior 
called ‘The Cid.’ Cid, you know, means lord. 

*“Now the Cid’s King, Fernando, and King Don 
Ramiro of Arragon were each trying to get posses- 
sion of the city of Calahona. Finally, they said 
they would settle the question by combat. Don 
Martin Gonzalez should fight for the King of 
Arragon, and the Cid for Fernando. If he won, 
the city should be Fernando’s; but, if Gonzalez was 
the victor, then it should belong to the King 
of Arragon. : 

“ But the Cid said that he must go ona pilgrimage 
before he was ready to fight. So he set forth, 
taking twenty of his knights with him. 

“Now, as they were journeying along, they came 
upon a leper struggling in a quagmire; and he 
called out piteously to them to come and succor him. 
The Cid immediately sprang from his beast, and 
helped him out; and then, allrags and filth though 
he was, he put him before him, and carried him to 
the inn where he was to lodge. 

“The knights were all very much displeased; 
and, when they saw him seat the poor leper beside 
him at supper, they all rose up in anger, and left 
the room. 

“But the Cid paid no attention to them, and 
ordered a bed made ready in his own room for the 
leper. In the middle of the night the Cid woke 
up and put out his hand, but he could not find the 
leper. He called for a light, but they could not 
find him anywhere. He had disappeared. 

“The Cid lay thinking for a long time of, the 
strange occurrence, when all at once he seemed to 
see a wonderful being clothed in pure white 
standing by his bedside. ‘Sleepest thou or 
wakest thou, Rodrigo?’ 

“The Cid’s name was Rodrigo. ‘I do not sleep,’ 
he answered ; ‘ but who art thou that bringest with 
thee such brightness and such a sweet odor?’ 

“*T am Saint Lazarus,’ was the answer; ‘and 
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know thou I was the leper to whom thou didst so 
much good and so great honor for the love of God. 
Because thou didst this for His sake, hath God 
granted thee a great gift. Whatever thing thou 
desirest to do, and shalt begin, thou shalt accom- 
plish. Thy honor shall go on increasing from day 
to day, and thou shalt be feared by Moors and 
Christians. 

““* Thy enemies shall never prevail against thee, 
and thou shalt die an honorable death in thine own 
house; for God hath blessed thee.’ And with that 
the vision slowly faded out of sight, but Rodrigo 
never forgot it, and ever after that he was pros- 
pered in everything that he undertook.” 

“O-h, mamma, I know why you told us that 
story,” whispered Margie. “Because we weren’t 
nice to Willie and Annie Donovan, wasn’t it? You 
think we ought not to have run off and left 
them.” 


“I think that you lost an opportunity to doa 
sweet little kindness. Willie and Annie do not 
haye many nice times, you know, nor many pretty 
playthings. It would have been a real treat to 
them if you had shown them yours, and played 
with them. And you know, dear children, that 
Jesus says, whenever we do anything for even the 
humblest ones, it is just the same as doing it for 
him.” 

“ Oh, mamma, we’re so sorry we didn’t think; but 
we will remember next time,” said both children as 
Nora came in with the lights. 


There is a distinction, but no opposition, 
between theory and practice. Hach to a certain 
extent supposes the other. Theory ts dependent 
on practice; practice must have preceded theory. 

Sir W. Hamizron. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
TOMMY’S MEMORIAL DAY. 


BY SELINDA H. GREEN. 


HERE was nothing in the world that 
Tommy Porter loved so much as he loved 
soldiers and the flag, excepting, of course, 

grandpa and grandma. He “always” loved them 
“best of everything,” and always should. 

Tommy came to live with them when he was 
three weeks old, and he did not know but he had 
been born there. 

Tommy’s grandfather had been a lieutenant in 
the Civil War, and Tommy thought “lieutenant” 
the grandest title in the world. 

“You fought for the flag, didn’t you, grandpa?” 
he would often say. “That's what I'll do when 
I’m a man; and I’m going to be a lieutenant, too.” 
Red, white, and blue, he said, were the most beau- 
tiful colors he knew; and, when he saw the “ great, 
big flag” flying “ Fo’th-Julys,”— Tommy had never 
seen many Fourth of Julys,—he said it made him 
feel “right in here”— putting both hands on his 
breast — “almost as big as grandpa.” Some one 
had given Tommy a little silk flag of his own. It 
was his dearest treasure. He had a tin soldier, too; 
and his imagination could make of that one soldier 
a whole regiment in a minute. 

One of his favorite plays was the Revolution,— 
Wev'lution he called it. Then he would take his 
air gun and the flag,—the tin soldier always 
carried his drum,— and they would march out and 
“peat the British.” The British were always 
beaten in these battles. 

Sometimes his army “beat” the Spaniards. 
Tommy was always the general, and the tin 
soldier was very brave. Tommy would fire his 
air gun through the lilac bushes into the wood- 
pile, which was sometimes the British, and 
sometimes the Spaniards. And sometimes — this 
was when grandma thought him very naughty — 
Tommy would fire the air gun right into her flock 
of hens. But Tommy said he did not doit to be 
naughty, but only because he did so love to see the 
enemy “really run.” 

It was Memorial Day morning. For several 
days Tommy had thought of little but how he 
would take his gun and flag, and march along with 
the soldiers through the town, and then see the 
soldiers’ graves decorated. They had died for the 
flag, he had been told. He was just coming into 
the house to talk about it once more. : 

“Yes, he was a true Soldier of the Cross, if ever 
there was one.” 

This was what Grandpa Porter was saying to 
Tommy’s grandma, just as the little boy came 
inside the door. 

“Who, grandma?” said Tommy. 

“Old Job Tillson,;” replied his grandfather; and 
then he kept right on talking to Tommy’s grand- 
ma. 

“Old Job Tillson! I didn’t know he was a 
soldier,” thought Tommy; but he only thought it, 
for he had been taught not to interrupt people. 

“ Notevery one knew Job asI did,” said Grand- 
pa Porter. “He never meddled with anybody’s 
business, and he did a good turn whenever he 
could.” 

Everybody had known old Job Tillson. Even 
Tommy remembered him perfectly, although he 
had been dead a whole year and one month. 

He was a little, bent old man who had lived all 
alone in a great, tumble-down old house, with not 
more than two rooms from which the rain or wind 
and snow in winter could be kept out; and now 
the house was gone, too, having burned down only 
a week ago. Yes,” said grandma, “Job was a 
good man, but not a great one.” 

“ What's the reason being good ain’t being great? 
That’s what I want to know,” said Grandpa Forter. 


“Well, yes, I s’pose ’tis, come to think,” an- 
swered grandma, with a sweet little smile. 

“T tell you it made me feel bad last Memorial 
Day,” Grandpa Porter went on, “to see poor old 
Job’s graye down there in the corner alone, under 
that big pine, and not a sign of a thing to tell 
where ’twas. ’I'won’t be long before it’s forgot by 
everybody. I shan’t forget Job, though.” 

“Do you remember how good Mrs. Doctor 
Davis used to be to him?” asked grandma,—“ how 
she used to cut the legs off the doctor’s old trou- 
sers, and the sleeves of his coats, and hem them 
up short enough for Job to wear?” 

I think Ido,” said Tommy’s grandpa; and he 
laughed a little at the memory of the funny figure 
that poor Job cut, and-then he looked sober again. 
* And to think he hadn’t any folks of his own left 
to care for him, nor follow him to his grave, nor 
anything! It’s kind ’o solemn, I think.” 

“Yes,” said Tommy’s grandma, “so ’tis.” 

“Do you remember how he saved Bill Fisher’s 
life? ” asked his grandfather. 

“I guess I do,” said grandma. 
bank, and saw it all.” 

“How?” asked Tommy, his eyes round as sau- 
cers. 

“Tt’s quite a story,” replied his grandfather. 

“Won’t you tell it, please, grandpa?” said 
Tommy. 

Grandpa Porter began twirling his thumbs, and 
Tommy knew he was going to tell it. 

“A good many folks said Bill wasn’t worth say- 
ing, anyway,” he began; “but that ain’t the way 
to talk about anybody, and it didn’t make any dif- 
ference to Job. Bill was rather a poor sort of a 
chap, though; and he had done poor Job a great 
wrong once. 

“ Bill was quite a skater. The ice was poor on 
the mill pond, and he had been warned to keep off; 
but he wanted to skate, and he was going to have 
his own way. Well, he broke through and went 
under. The mill pond was very wide, and he was 
about at the middle of it. 

“Job Tillson happened to be going by just at 
that minute: he wasn’t ‘old Job’ then. He was 
young and straight and spry. Quick as a cat, he 
slid across the ice, and jumped into the water. 
He got hold of Bill; but, when he tried to pull him 
up onto the ice, it broke, and let them both down. 
So Job had to break the ice with one arm and 
swim all the way to the shore, holding Bill with 
the other arm; for Bill couldn’t swim a stroke, 
you see. Well, he just barely got to land, and 
that was all; for he had to be pulled out himself 
by people who had gathered there on the bank. 
He was so chilled and tired out that it was a long 
while before they got him able to stand up.” 

Tommy jumped from his chair. ‘“ What’s that? 
the drum?” he cried, running to the door. 

“The drum,—yes, the drum, grandpa!” he 
shouted. ‘It’s time to start.” And, darting back, 
he snatched the little silk flag from its place, and 
shot off like an arrow. 

“Your gun, child! I thought you were going 
to take your gun,” called Grandpa Porter. 

But Tommy had forgotten the gun in his hurry, 
and he could not stop to hear a word from any- 
body. His heart was beating hard and fast, for a 
great resolve had been growing in his mind as he 
listened to his grandfather’s story. 

“If I can only get there first!” he kept saying 
to himself. 

Nearer and nearer sounded the drum, harder 
and faster Tommy ran, his cheeks red as 
Baldwin apples, his breath coming in hard little 
puffs. ’ 

Another minute, and the music broke full and 
clear upon Tommy’s ears. 

“Qh, dear, they’ve got there!” he whispered; 
and, turning aside, he climbed upon the wall, above 


“T stood on the 


which he could see the stones and the white monu- 
ments glistening in the morning sunshine. 

Yes, there they were,— the soldiers,— marching 
right in through the gateway; and Tommy Porter 
with his flag and gun was not with them. 

The little boy slid down on the other side of 
the wall, and ran along between the little green 
mounds, where here and there a little flag fluttered 
in the breeze. 

“There’s the big pine!” he said to himself; 
and away down in the corner, all alone, he found 
it,— old Job Tillson’s grave. 

The pine-tree was whispering softly above it, 
and a squirrel looked down and laughed and chat- 
tered at Tommy as he stooped and pushed the 
stem of his flag hard down into the soft earth. 

“Tm so glad! and the squirrel is glad, too!’’ 
whispered Tommy, straightening up. “Now poor 
Job’ll have his flowers, too! They wouldn’t 
know he was a soldier if it hadn’t been for me.” 
And he walked off a little way, and sat down 
patiently to wait. 

It had been a good while, he thought, when he 
heard one of the soldiers saying, 

“There are no more.” But another one said, 

‘Yes, there’s a flag down there under the pine; 
and there are no flowers there, either.” 

“We might as well put on all we have left,” 
said the first one. “It looks sort of lonely down 
here.” And Tommy’s heart beat joyously as he 
saw old Job’s grave covered .all over with green 
leaves and fragrant blossoms. : 

When he got home, he found Grandpa Porter 
there first; and, just as Tommy came in, he was 
saying: 

“Don’t you think, grandma! There was a flag 
on Job Tillson’s grave, and it had more posies on 
it than any other one that I saw. I wonder how 
it happened!” 

“JT happened it, grandpa!” cried Tommy, all 
out of breath. ‘I put my flag there, and they saw 
it, and gave him some flowers, too.” 

“And I heard a man say,” Tommy went on, 
“that Job Tillson wasn’t a soldier; but I just told 
him what you said, grandpa. He didn’t say any 
more.” 

“ What did I say ?” 

“ Why, you said he was a Soldier of the Cross, 
don’t you know?” 

“Oh, yes.” And Tommy’s grandfather and 
grandma looked at each other in a way that 
Tommy didn’t quite understand. 

“What kind of a soldier is a Soldier of the 
Cross ?” Tommy asked. 

“Tt’s the very best kind there is,” said Grand- 
ma, kissing both of Tommy’s red cheeks. 

“T’ll be that kind,” said Tommy. And Grand 
ma Porter said she was “ just sure of it.” 


For Boery Other Sunday. 
THE ROSE. 


BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


Gop made the rose for eyes to see, 
For hearts to love, so dear its worth; 
It is the certain sign that he 
Has joy in beauty of our earth! 


HEN the United States Mint in Philadel- 
phia was transferred to its new build- 
ing from the one it had occupied for 

fifty Fears, the melting-room was subjected to a 
remarkable house-cleaning. All of the boxes, the 
shelves, and the woodwork were burned to get 
the gold dust which had accumulated in the cracks 
and corners. The soot from the flues of the 
melting furnaces yielded two and a half per cent 
of gold and silver. It was a house-cleaning that 
paid for itself. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
SWEET CONTENT. 


BY ADA TAYLOR DAWES. 


THERE was once a little daisy 
Growing in a sunny lea; 

In her dainty, snowy ruffle, 
Oh, but she was fair to see! 


Every day a frisky breeze came 
Calling with a big brown bee. 

Blithely nodded she, “ Good-morning,” 
Just as sweet as she could be! 


When the robin piped his music 
High above her in the tree, 

Then she lightly danced a measure, 
Fairylike as she could be! 


When the raindrops down came patt’ring, 
Laughed she then right merrily, 

And washed her face till it shone brightly, 
Just as clean as it could be! 


When the great, round sun came smiling, 
Happy little daisy, she 

Raised her face to his warm kisses, 
Just as sweet as sweet could be! 


Children, dear, there is a lesson 
Hidden here for you and me: 

If rain or sunshine be the weather, 
Let’s be just as sweet as she! 


For Every Other Sunday. 


TWO LITTLE GIRLS AND SOME 
FRIENDS. 


BY LIZZIE DE ARMOND. 


HE Roses had just moved into their new 
house on the outskirts of the small town 
of Morton,— “a mere cubby hole of a 
place,” Aunt Grace called it; but Polly and Dolly 
were almost frantic with delight when they sniffed 
the woodbine and saw the rosebushes climbing 
over the front porch and the big apple-tree on a 
mossy bank at the end of the garden. 

Of course, the very first thing they did was to 
roll down that bank, and only by clutching franti- 
cally at some tall lilacs did they escape a bath in 
the clear, cool streamlet that sang so merrily as it 
danced over the white pebbles in its path. 

"There are no little girls around to play with 
us,” said Polly to Dolly when a few days later, 
after investigating every nook and corner, they 
had settled down a bit; “but there are heaps of 
birds and lots of live things in the country to make 
friends with.” 

“ Yes,” replied Dolly, “we’re going to have the 
bestest times.” 

“Oh, dear! something hard hit me right on the 
nose,” declared Polly, starting to her feet and 
softly rubbing the injured member. 

“It?s one of our friends fixing up his house, for 
here’s a bit of bark and some sawdust on my 
apron,” said Dolly. 

Sure enough, not very far above their heads 
was a pretty bird adorned with a top-knot of red 
feathers. How he was working! boring the tree 
with his queer little augur, as if anxious to get 
into his new quarters as soon as possible. 

After a while another much smaller bird, with- 
out the red tuft, took his place. Patiently they 
labored, never scolding because of their hard task; 
and just as the bell rang for dinner, the twins spied 
a round hole about the size of a silver dollar. 

“That's his front door,” whispered Dolly; “now 
we can go visiting, and there will be eggs and baby 
birds to see every day.” 

The next morning the Woodpeckers flew away, 
and Polly brought out a kitchen chair on which 
the twins stood on tip-toe, taking turns peeping 
into the new house. 
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“ There’s not a bit of wool or cotton, only chips 
and sawdust for the poor baby birds,” called Dolly 
to Polly. Then, as her eyes became accustomed 
to the darkness, she clapped her hands and 
screamed with delight, for in one corner lay a tiny 
egg, the beginning of the new family. 

Soon Mrs. Woodpecker remained at home to 
hatch those eggs, and Mr. Woodpecker brought 
her meals to the door,— worms and bugs, some 
of them wriggling and squirming in the liveliest 
fashion; and, though the twins scattered crumbs 
about the foot of the tree, he seemed to prefer 
food of his own choosing. : 

“Peep, peep,” sounded from the home over- 
head, and a tiny bill was poked out the opening. 
“It’s one of the dear bird babies,” said Polly, 
beaming with delight. “Look! he’s trying to 
crawl outside.” They heard a scuffling noise, and 
the bill disappeared. 

Right after breakfast next morning the twins 
took a survey of the young folks, and were so 
disappointed. “Such goggle eyes and wide, ugly 
mouths, such long, bare necks,” sighed Dolly. 
“They’re not a bit pretty,” said Polly, who had 
once seen a day-old chicken and thought all birds 
were just as downy and cunning; “but perhaps 
they’ll grow better-looking by and by.” 

“Yes,” replied Dolly, “truly babies have bald 
heads and no teeth, and I never thought them 
especially nice till they got finished up.” This 
was a comforting thought to both children, and 
they patiently waited for the time when the bird 
babies should be finished up. 

When tiny green balls of apples were hanging 
from the branches, the Woodpecker children had 
their first lessons in flying. They could not be 
coaxed to try for themselves, so papa Woodpecker 
tumbled them out of the nest; and, as they fell, 
mamma Woodpecker spread her wings and floated 
under them, bearing them safely to the branch 
above. 

Day after day the lesson was repeated. Very 
feebly they struck oat for themselves, gaining 
courage as they felt the joy of rising above the 
tree tops into the pure atmosphere beyond. 

It was not long before the young Woodpeckers 
flew away never to return. 

There were tears in Polly’s eyes as, with her 
arms about her sister, she gazed into the apple- 
tree from which the dear bird children had 
flown. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
IRRECONCILABLE. 


BY ARTHUR HE. LOCKE. 

RevENGE came knocking at my door, 
Saying, “ Arise, and smite thy foe.” 

Love spake, “Thou needest me no more: 
Since Vengeance cometh, I must go.” 


A GREAT ST. BERNARD. 


LADY in Newton was drawing her little 
girl on a sled, just after a great snow- 
storm, through a long, narrow path to the 

school-house, the snow being thrown up very high 
on each side of the path, when she met midway a 
large St. Bernard dog, a stranger. She immedi- 
ately addressed him as she would a human being, 
explaining that the path was narrow and the snow 
deep, and that he must turn around and go back. 
He listened carefully to her explanation, then 
wheeled about and walked back a considerable dis- 
tance, until he found a place where the snow had 
been shovelled out a little at the side. Into this 
he backed, and waited quietly until she passed him 
withthe sled and child. The lady thanked him 
for being so much of a gentleman. He wheeled 
about, and started again on the path. 
Union Signal. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
DIAMOND. 
BY MRS. MARY JOHNSON. 


POOR little dog with a hurt leg limped 
into a stable and into a stall occupied by 
a young, handsome, high-spirited horse. 
The dog with a piteous whine crouched in a 
corner, and lay there trembling. Did the horse 
say to himself, “I won’t have that yelping cur 


here?” Did he step on him, bite him, or kick 
him? 
Not he! It would be no worse than many a 


man has done, but the horse had too noble a 
nature to hurt the weak or refuse to give all the 
comfort in his power. 

At first he stood still, looking down on the 
little waif with a pitying expression in his brown 
eyes. Then with his foot he gently pushed some 
of the straw on the floor over to the dog, and let 
him lie on it, which he was glad enough to do. 
He had been hard chased, badly frightened, and 
was very tired. His tongue was lolling out, and 
he was thirsty. 

Diamond let him drink from his pail; and when 
the warm mash of boiled potatoes and corn meal 
was brought as usual, he bent his head to the 
waif, lifted him gently in his mouth, and placed 
him in the manger, so he could eat, too. The little 
dog was not used to dining on roast beef or 
chicken, and was hungry enough to relish even 
such frugal fare. 

When Diamond lay down, the little creature 
slept nestled close to his breast, and the horse 
reached out one fore leg and curled it around him, 
as if to guard him. Not only for one day and 
night was he made welcome, but Diamond’s owner, 
seeing this kindness, thought if a horse could have 
such charity, he could do no less than let the waif 
stay. 

Diamond continued to take care of him till his 
leg was quite healed. He grew plump, his eyes 
brightened, and his coat soon looked better. He 
was affectionate and faithful; and after a few 
months his master would not have parted with 
him on any account, even if he were, as people 
say, “only a cur.” 

Diamond cared nothing for pedigree, and the 
two were always great friends. It seems a 
strange story, but it is a true one. 


THE FOUR-LEAF CLOVER. 


A LITTLE maid in a gingham gown 
Went hunting the meadows over; 

Till the birds were tired, and the sun went down, 
She hunted a four-leafed clover! 


The four-leaf clovers bring luck, they say; 
And patchwork “stint” and dishes 

Were tiresome duties of every day, 
She wanted some fairy wishes! 


With dishes unwashed and “ stint” undone, 
She tramped back home in the gloaming; 

No four-leaf clover —no, never a one 
Was there to be had for her roaming! 


A little maid in a gingham gown 
Had washed all the dinner dishes ; 

Had finished her “ stint” ere the sun went down, 
Undreaming of fairy wishes. 


When just at her feet, as she raced in play 
The blossoming meadows over, 

She found, what the other had sought all day, 
She found, yes, a four-leaf clover! 


Mary Clarke Huntingdon, in S. S. Visitor. 


To select well among old things is almost equal 


to inventing new ones. 
ABBE TRUBLET. 
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THE PASSING FLAG. 


Harts off! 

Along the street there comes 

A blare of bugles, a ruffle of drums, 
A flash of color beneath the sky. 
Hats off! 

The flag is passing by! 


Blue and crimson and white it 
shines 

Over the ateel-tipped, ordered lines. 

Hats off! 

The colors before us fly; 

But more than the flag is passing 
by. 


Sea fights and land fights, grim and 
great, 

Fought to make and to save the 
State ; 

Weary marches and sinking ships; 

Cheers of victory on dying lips; 


Days of plenty and days of peace; 

March of a strong land’s swift in- 
crease ; 

Equal justice, right, and law; 

Stately honor and reverend awe; 


Sign of a nation, great and strong 

Toward her people from foreign 
wrong; ; 

Pride and glory and honor,—all 

Live in the colors to stand or fall. 


Hats off! 
Along the street there comes 
A blare of bugles, a ruffie of drums; 
And loyal hearts are beating high. 
Hats off! 
The flag is passing by! 

Selected. 
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UNEXPECTED MEETING— PAUL PEEL. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE CANARY-BIRD VINE. 


BY MARY M. PARKS. 


be EE, mamma, see,” cried Lucia, running into 

the room where mamma was giving baby 

his bath. In Lucia’s hand lay a tiny gray 

bird. Its soft feathers were rumpled, its head 

hung limply to one side, and its eyes were tight 
shut. 

“Poor little dead birdie,” said mamma, pity- 


ingly. ‘“ He must have come to grief in the storm 
last night. Run out and bury him in the garden, 
dear.” 


“In my pansy bed?” said Lucia, with a puzzled 
wrinkle between her eyes. There wasn’t much 
room in the pansy bed, to be sure. It was full of 
tiny, nodding faces, and in the middle a tall nas- 
turtium was climbing bravely up a little trellis. 
This had no flowers yet, but mamma said it would 
have later — beautiful yellow ones. 

“No, no,” mamma replied. “ Under the apple- 
tree in the back yard would be a nice place.” 

So Lucia trotted off to the garden. She knew 
a deal about gardening, if she was only five years 
old. She had set her pansies with her own little 
fingers, and kept all the weeds out. First, she 
knew, the ground must be made very soft; so she 
found a little shovel and cut away the sod. It was 
hard work for the little wrists. Then she brought 
fine earth from one corner of the onion bed, and 
patted it smooth; then she made a little hole in 
the middle, and laid birdie in and covered him 
snugly up. Last of all, she brought her own 
small watering-pot and sprinkled the place. 

“Poor little birdie,” she cooed. “Hurry up and 
grow now.” 


“What have you planted under the old apple- 
tree, mamma?” said papa, a week later. 

“That's my bird,” said Lucia, quickly. ‘It 
hasn’t come up yet.” 

How papa laughed; but Lucia didn’t mind the 
least little bit. Her cheeks grew a little pinker, 
and her eyes a little darker. 

“The pansies came up,” she said, “and the 
*sturtion.” 

Then mamma told her that when a little bird’s 
life goes out the kind Mother Earth folds the wee 
body away out of sight; and, after a long time, in 
some strange way that we can’t understand, the 
bones and feathers and all are changed into rich, 
soft, pure earth. Then the tiny grass roots and 
the little flower roots feed on it, and carry it up 
into their stems, and there it is changed again into 
beautiful leaves and blossoms. 

“Then it does come up,” said Lucia, firmly. 

“Yes,” said mamma, smiling, “in that way it 
does.” 

“Well,” said Lucia, with a deep sigh, “I'll let the 
grass grow over it now. It kept creeping in and 
creeping in from the edges, and I pulled it all up.” 

“See here, puss,” said papa, when he came 
home that night. In one hand he held a small 
packet of seeds. “ Plant these with your bird.” 

It was lovely weather, and the seeds came up 
and grew very fast. Papa madea trellis, and soon 
the pretty green vine covered it to the top 

Then Lucia went away with mamma and baby. 

When they reached home a few weeks later she 
remembered it at once, and ran to see how it was 
getting on. 

“Oh, oh, oh!” she cried, dancing up and 
down with delight, for it was covered with wee 
yellow flowers like tiny canaries. The seeds papa 
had given her were canary-bird vine seeds. 
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MANAGING A HORSE, 


BY EMMA LEE BENEDICT. 


HORSE and carriage and 

driver were waiting one 

day before the shop-door 
of a dealer in artificial legs and 
arms. The horse, a beautiful, per- 
fectly formed creature with glossy 
coat and delicate head held high, 
was very restive. Whenever the 
driver moved the reins across its 
back, it sprang and pranced and 
acted as if terribly frightened. A 
man who had just left his own 
horse and buggy standing not far 
away came up, took the restive 
horse by the bit, stroked and petted 
it and talked to it until he had 
quieted it, although it still trem- 
bled. 

Presently the driver moved the 
reins on its back, and again it 
jumped and pranced. Again the 
man on the sidewalk took it by the 
head, and quieted it with soothing 
words and petting. He also expos- 
tulated with the driver about annoy- 
ing the horse with the reins, but 
the driver did not seem inclined to 
to heed his advice. 

Presently the door of the shop 
opened; and the dealer in artificial 
limbs came out, followed by his 
assistant. They threw wide open 
both of the outer doors, and then 
appeared a wheel-chair pushed 
along by two other men. In the 
chair was seated a man who had 
lost both legs as far as the knees. 
He had evidently been in the shop to arrange for 
artificial legs. 

As the crippled man was wheeled out upon the 
sidewalk, the driver began trying to get the restive 
horse and the carriage closer to the curbstone. 
But the horse became frantic again, and plunged 
and reared. Two men then took it by the 
head and held it, while three others lifted the 
cripple from the chair into the carriage. All 
appeared anxious about the behavior of the 
horse, and the legless man attempted to take 
the reins from the driver. This, however, he 
was advised not to do. Then the men urged 
the driver to put up his whip; but, in spite 
of their words, he struck the prancing horse a 
blow with it over the haunches. Immediately the 
horse reared and plunged to one side, and there 
was imminent danger that the carriage would be 
overturned. Quick as a flash two men darted to 
the horse’s head, while a third dashed around to 
the driver’s side of the carriage, snatched the whip 
from his hand, and threw it far out on the opposite 
sidewalk. Then the men let go of the horse; and 
it dashed off, taking the carriage and its occupants 
quickly out of sight. ‘ 

What became of them, whether they met with 
any accident, and how that crippled man came to 
risk his life behind a restive horse with a driver 
who did not know how to manage it, are questions 
that remain unanswered. One point, however, is 
without doubt. Whoever undertakes to handle 
horses, especially sensitive, high-spirited ones, 
should learn to understand their nature. The 
man on the sidewalk knew that the trouble with 
the horse was its fear, which he allayed with pet- 
ting and kind words. The driver thought the 
horse needed punishment, and so used the whip, 
which was the cause of its fear. 
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OBERLIN. 


THE LILAC. = 


Tue sun shone warm, and the lilac said, 
“JT must hurry and get my table spread ; 
For if I am slow, and dinner is late, 
My friends, the bees, will have to wait” ¢ 
So delicate lavender glass she brought, 
And the daintiest china ever bought, 
Purple-tinted and all complete ; 
And she filled each cup with honey sweet. 
“Dinner is ready!” the spring wind cried ; 
And from hive and hiding, far and wide, 
While the lilac laughed to see them come, 
The little brown-jacketed bees came — hum-m! 
They sipped the syrup. from every cell, 
They nibbled at taffy and caramel. 
Then, without being asked, they all buzzed, 

e We 
Shall be very happy to stay to tea! ”—Selected. 


Our necessities are few, but our wants are end- 
less. H. W. Suaw. 


JOHN FREDERICK OBERLIN, PASTOR 
AND PHILANTHROPIST. 


BY REV. W. SCOTT. 
Adapted from the Penny Magazine. 


John Frederick Oberlin, the subject of our 
sketch, was born in 1740, in Strasbourg. “Fritz,” 
as he was called, was a boy full of life and fond of 
fun. The military parades, which were frequent, 
—for the city was garrisoned with troops,— greatly 
delighted him and awakened a love for a soldier’s 
life. This desire, however, was abandoned at his 
father’s wish. Though he loved sport, yet from 
childhood he hated meanness and ill-nature, which 
are sometimes exhibited under the name of sport. 
Once, in the market place, a poor woman, teased 
by a number of mischievous boys, let fall the 
basket of eggs she was carrying. She could ill- 
afford the loss, and cried on account of her mis- 
fortune. “Fritz” rushed forward, drove away 
the boys, and, taking the poor woman home, 


emptied into her hand a purse which contained his 
Own savings. , 

On reaching manhood, after passing through 
the high school and university, he chose the 
Christian ministry as his life’s work. Several 
years, however, were spent in teaching and study 
before he became a pastor. In 1762, at the age 
of twenty-two, he became tutor to the children of 
an eminent surgeon of Strasbourg, and remained 
in his family for three years, winning the love 
and friendship of the household, which he ever 
after retained. 

For two years later he lived at home, devoting 
himself to hard study. He was, during this pe- 
riod, convinced that he could not become a learned 
man. ‘The study of languages,” he wrote to his 
brother, “requires a great memory; and my mem- 
ory is a very poor one.” Yet, though unfitted for 
learned pursuits, it was soon to appear that he 
had rare qualifications for other labors. 

The Ban de la Roche (in German the Steinthal), 
or Valley of Stone, was part of a mountain 
region not far from Strasbourg. Its natural ad- 
vantages were few. The winter began early, and 
remained late. From September till May cold and 
broken weather prevailed. 

Here he settled at the age of twenty-seven, in 
1767; and here he remained until his death, in. 
1826, at the ripe age of eighty-six years. At the 
outset, Oberlin committed the error which it was 
natural for a young and ardent person to make. 
The old people had been disturbed in their old 
ways, and the young led in a measure to see their 
deficiencies by his predecessor. Oberlin pursued 
the same line. He showed them their wants too 
hastily, and thus stirred up, unintentionally, 
hatred and jealousy. Some of the people, stupid 
and ignorant, conspired to waylay and beat him, 
and, again, to duck him in a cistern; but his pres- 
ence of mind and natural authority prevented 
them. The young man saw his error, and at onee 
corrected it. He went from house to house. He 
sought to win the confidence and affection of all, 
and in these efforts was successful. 

The Ban de la Roche had no roads. The few 
passes through the mountain were often ob- 
structed by torrents or loosened earth, which fell 
from overhanging rocks. The little river flowing 
through the valley had no bridge, but was crossed 
by stepping-stones: the valley was therefore shut 
off from the outer world. Though within a few 
miles of the prosperous city of Strasbourg, commu- 
nication was extremely difficult. Oberlin saw the 
necessity of opening regular communication with 
that city. A good road must be built, the river 
must be bridged. Thus a market might be found 
for the produce of the district, and in exchange 
many comforts and benefits obtained. He called 
together the people, laid his plans before them, 
showed the necessity of the improvements he pro- 
posed. The peasants all declared the thing impos- 
sible, and wished to be excused from so unreason- 
able an undertaking. Every appeal made to them 
wasin vain. At last, throwing a pick-axe over his 
shoulder, he went to work himself, assisted by a 
trusty servant. Other helpers soon appeared. His 
heart was in the work, no difficulty could stop 
him. He devoted his own little property to the 
undertaking, raised subscriptions among old 
friends, and bought tools for all who would use 
them. On the Sunday the good pastor labored as 
a teacher of sacred truths. On the Monday he 
arose with the sun, and, at the head of two hun- 
dred of his flock, marched to the work of over- 
coming the natural obstacles to the civilization of 
the district. In three years the road and bridge 
were finished, and communication with Strasbourg 
opened. Good results followed at once. The 
people of the mountain valley procured tools. 
Oberlin taught the young men the need of learn- 
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ing other trades besides the cultivation of the soil. 
Boys were apprenticed to carpenters, masons, 
glaziers, blacksmiths, and cartwrights at Stras- 
bourg. In a few years these arts, formerly almost 
unknown in the district, began to fiourish. Wheel- 
carriages became common, wretched cabins gave 
place to snug cottages; and the people, feeling the 
value of these great changes, regarded Pastor 
Oberlin with the deepest affection and respect. 

He enriched the soil and planted fruit-trees 
which, to the astonishment of the peasants, flour- 
ished. When they sought the secret, he taught 
them, and gave them slips from his nursery. 
Planting and grafting soon became the taste of 
the district, and in a few years the cottages were 
surrounded by smiling orchards. The potatoes, 
the chief food of the people, had yielded less and 
less from year to year, until the harvest was very 
scant. The peasantry declared the ground was in 
fault. Oberlin introduced new seed, and soon 
there were abundant crops. The culture of clover 
and flax was also begun, and conducted with good 
returns. An agricultural society was formed, 
which contributed greatly to the promotion of this 
interest in the canton. 

Nor was the cause of education neglected. 
While John Pounds deserves the honor of found- 
ing Ragged Schools, and Robert Raikes of Sun- 
day Schools, Oberlin may be regarded as the 
founder of Infant Schools, whose object was to 
teach very young children to read, sew, and other 
useful things. In Germany the “kindergarten” 
and in France the “asylums” are numerous, and 
designed for children of tender years; but Ober- 
lin’s Infant Schools were pioneers in this work. 
The log school-house, built by the former pastor, 
was in ruins; and the inhabitants were unwilling 
to erect avother. With his customary energy he 
secured funds for a new building, and in a few 
years four other school-houses were erected by the 
people themselves in the region. 

The domestic life of Oberlin was happy, simple, 
and beautiful. He was married in 1768, a year 
after his settlement, to one who worthily filled her 
place in the home, and co-operated heartily in the 
benevolent labors of her husband. Her death oc- 
curred fifteen years later, and her memory was 
ever tenderly cherished. He was not free from 
domestic sorrows: one of the most severe was the 
death of his eldest son, who, having joined the 
French army, was killed in 1793, at the early age 
of twenty-one. The servant of the family, Louisa 
Shepler, was like a member of the family, and 
devoted herself to their interest with tireless zeal 
and affection. She received from the French 
Academy, in 1829, one of the Montyon prizes of 
virtue. 

The people of the valley had for eighty years 
continued a strife with the proprietors of the soil 
concerning the rights of forest. ‘The strife was 


conducted sometimes with violence, but gener- 


ally with expensive litigation. Oberlin in 1813 
effected a reconciliation, in which both the people 
and “proprietors agreed; and the pen with which 
the articles of agreement were signed was 
solemnly presented to him by the officers of 
the canton. 

For five years before his death his infirmities 
were heayy, and he often wished, if it were God’s 
will, that he should depart. That wish was granted 
on June l, 1826; and in ahappy, tranquil spirit he 
passed into the rest and reward of the blessed. 
On his simple monument in the churchyard, 
among the mountains, it is recorded that he was 
for “ fifty-nine years the Father of the Ban de la 
Roche.” 


The temples perish, but the God stall lives. 
BaiLey. 


THE BUTTON FAMILY. 


You might not think it, but no toys 
Are pleasanter at play 

Than the buttons in the button-box 
Aunt Jane keeps put away. 

The little brother buttons 
Are never rude or rough; 

And, though the box is very full, 
There’s always room enough. 


There’s fat, round mother button, 
And a father button, too; 
And a set of sister buttons,— 
White china specked with blue. 
There’s bright brass button uncle, 
Who truly went to war. 
Though he’s lost his shank, he twinkles 
As brightly as before. 


But, big or little buttons, 
There’s one they love the best, 
A baby button, tinier 
Than any of the rest. 
The little baby button 
Is very sweet and bright. 
You’d almost think it was a pearl, 
So smooth it is, and white. 


One day the button-box upset, 
And all fell on the ground. 
Then how the little buttons skipped 
And spun and ran around! 
And when they all were gathered up, 
And safely home once more, 
They cried, “ Oh, didn’t we have fun 
Out on the nursery floor!” 
Selected. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE RUNAWAY _ DOG. 


BY SUSAN BROWN ROBBINS. 


HEY were all going to the meadow, papa 

and Uncle Frank and Howard and Ralph. 

They were ready to start when Ralph 
happened to think of Prince. 

“Can’t Prince go, too?” he asked; and when 
his father said he could, Ralph scrambled out of 
the hay-cart and went to unfasten the chain that 
held the big black dog. 

Prince was delighted to be free; but he did not 
know anything about the meadow, so he ran 
around the yard and would not come when they 
called him. 

“ Jump in if you are going,” Ralph’s father said. 
“We can’t wait any longer.” But just then 
Prince started out of the yard. 

Ralph went after him. “He’s going to run 
away,” he cried. “I’ve got to catch him. Don’t 
wait for me.” 

Up the hot, dusty road ran the dog, and after 
him ran the boy. Now and then Prince would 
stop and look back, but before Ralph could get 
near him he would run on again. Ralph had lost 
off his hat, and he was very hot and tired. Prince 
was getting farther and farther away. 

It was a lonesome road, with woods on both 
sides and only a few houses. By the time Ralph 
came to the last house he was crying loudly, for 
there was Prince way down the road running as 
fast as he could run. The road came to an end 
down there, and Ralph was sure that Prince 
would get lost and that he never would see him 
again. 

“What is the matter? ” 

Ralph stood still. It was Mrs. Pettigrew who 
had spoken. She was in her doorway looking at 
him. Ralph stopped crying for a minute. He 
was afraid of Mrs. Pettigrew. She scolded when 


the boys picked her flowers, and so he was almost 
afraid to answer her. 

“What is the matter?” she asked again; and 
she stepped out, closing the door behind her, and 
eame quickly across the yard. 

Ralph looked down the road where Prince was 
disappearing, and then he began to cry again. 
“ My dog is gone, my dog is gone,” he sobbed. 

“Won't he come back? ” 

“No, he’s gone,” and Ralph rubbed his eyes 
with his fists. 

Then Mrs. Pettigrew puckered up her lips, and 
began to whistle long and loud. 

“There,” she said in a minute, “he’s coming 
back.” Prince stopped a minute and looked at 
them; but when Mrs. Pettigrew began to whistle 
again, he came on faster than before. Ralph 
was laughing now; and, when Prince came up to 
them, he caught hold of his collar and held on 
tight. 

“Why, the poor dog is thirsty,” said Mrs. Petti- 
grew. “Just see how he pants. Come into the 
back room, and I will give him some water.” ; 

So Ralph and Prince followed her into the 
house, and she went to the sink and pumped a 
basin full of cold water. Prince watched her 
while she did this, and he began to drink as soon 
as the basin was put on the floor. He could not 
seem to drink it fast enough; and it was some 
time before he got all he wanted, and settled down 
on the floor with his mouth open and his tongue 
hanging out. 

Ralph looked on and smiled. 

“Did you ever go down to the pond with him?” 
asked Mrs. Pettigrew. ’ 

“Yes’m, once, and he swam all around.” 

“ Well, he remembered it, and was going down 
to getadrink. You must try and see that he has 
plenty of water to drink this hot weather, if you 
don’t want him to run away again.” 

“Yes’m,” said Ralph. 

“And now,” said Mrs. Pettigrew, “you might 
just wash your face and hands a little.” 

So Ralph washed off the tear-stains and dust, 
and that made him feel ever so much cooler. 
Mrs. Pettigrew gave him some big molasses 
cookies; and before he went away she found a 
piece of rope to tie in Prince’s collar, so that 
Ralph might lead him easier. 

By this time Ralph was not a bit afraid of Mrs. 
Pettigrew, and just as he was going out of the 
yard he called back to her, “I’m sorry I took 
those flowers.” d 

“Well, I don’t suppose you knew that they 
were peach-blossoms,” she said, and she smiled 
as she watched him going along the road. 

They reached home in time to go to the meadow 
for the next load. Prince did not try to run 
away thie time, and when they got to the meadow 
he had a beautiful time bathing in the brook. 


Let us then be what we are, and speak what we 
think, and in all things keep ourselves loyal to 
the truth, and the sacred professions of friend- 
ship. LoNGFELLOW. 


NCE when Mr. Gladstone was travelling he 

purchased a beautiful bunch of grapes. 

At the custom house the officer refused to 

let the grapes pass, saying that they were dutiable. 

Gladstone refused to pay the duty, whereupon the 

custom house officer insisted. Gladstone took 

them out of the basket, and ate every one of them. 

“Now stop me!” said the ‘Grand Old Man” tri- 

umphantly, as he took his seat in the train bound 
for Brussels. 


Propriety of manners and consideration for 
others are two main characteristics of a gentle- 
man. BEACONSFIELD. 


CONTENTMENT. 


I’m glad [ am a little girl, 

And have the afternoons for play; 
For, if I was a busy bee, 

I s’pose I'd have to work all day. 


And, if I was an owl, I’d be 
Afraid to keep awake all night; 
And, if I was an elephant, 
How could I learn to be polite? 


My, my! when I begin to count, 
It makes my head go all awhirl, 
There are s0 may reasons why 
Tm glad I am a little girl. 
Selected. 
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MAKING A LITTLE PATRIOT. 


BY AUNTIE BETH. 


ALTER Holmes and Kenney Burgess 
were walking just back of a young 


black boy, who was trudging along, 
hands in his pockets and eyes cast down. 

“ They say Rufy’s old gran’daddy is buried over 
at the east side of the cemetery,” said Walter, 
“and that there’s a little flag sticking up at his 
grave.” 

“Oh, then he was a soldier,” Kenney replied. 
‘If he was, the men will decorate his grave when 
Memorial Day comes.” Kenney giggled as he 
added, “I wonder what kind of a soldier Rufy 

_ would make!” 

“He isn’t such a bad scholar,” said Walter, “ but 
he doesn’t study very well; and now he’s got to 
stay in from recess a week for throwing stones 
yesterday.” 

“There, see!” exclaimed Kenney: “he’s going 
into the cemetery, let’s watch where he goes.” 

It was pretty plain that the colored boy was 
making for the “east side” of the cemetery. 
Walter and Kenney kept out of sight, but saw 
where Rufy Johnson went. The black boy 
stooped down in a far corner, and began throwing 
some small stones and briers out into the narrow 
path. Then he straightened up, and seemed to be 
gazing at the little flag. He did not stay very long, 
and Walter and Kenney hid behind some bushes as 
he turned and walked away. 

‘What a cross little fighter he is!” said Walter 
as he and Kenney walked toward their homes. “I 
don’t believe he cares anything for the country, 
nor any one init. I should think he’d be ashamed 
of the kind of fighting he is always up to.” 

“J don’t think Johnny Pitts had any right to call 
him names,” said Kenney. “That was what set 
him to throwing stones, and teacher didn’t know 
it.” 

Walter looked sober at that. Neither he nor 
Kenney were hard-hearted little lads; but they were 
just thoughtless and quick to speak, as boys are 
apt to be. 

It was the middle of the afternoon when they 
had seen and followed Rufy Johnson; and, while 
at their play, they forgot all about him, his grand- 
father’s grave, the little Grand Army flag, and the 
throwing of stones with the lost recesses as 
punishment. 

But it happened —and things happen queerly 
sometimes—that that night at supper Mr. 
Holmes all at once turned to his little son and 
asked : 

“ What kind of a boy is that little Rufus John- 
son, Walter? Heis in school with you, isn’t he?” 

“Yes, papa, he is in my class,” Walter replied. 
“He used to be a real good scholar and a pretty 
good boy; but now he won’t study as he ought to, 
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and he throws stones and says bad words. _He 
didn’t use to.” 

“Do the boys ever plague him?” 

“Y-e-s, Johnny Pitts called him ‘a crow and 
a blackbird, too’; and Rufy got mad, and threw 
stones. He’s got to stay in from recess for it.” 

“ And has Johnny Pitts got to stay in also?” 

“No, papa. Johnny didn’t throw stones; he 
only just called names.” 

“One is just as bad as the other,” said Mr. 
Holmes, “ only that a stone might hurt some one’s 
body. ButI think it is quite as naughty to call 
names that hurt the heart and wound the feelings 
as it is to throw a stone. I hope you never do 
either.” 

“Oh, Idon’t!” exclaimed Walter; “ and Kenney 
Burgess said he didn’t think Johnny Pitts ought 
to have called Rufy names: I don’t either.” 

But Walter did not feel quite easy. He knew 
that he had laughed at poor Rufy, and had been 
too ready to even speak with a smile about his 
soldier “ gran’daddy.” 

Mr. Holmes was very quiet for a few moments. 
Then he said: “I remember how much Rufus’ 
grandfather was respected. He was a good soldier, 


was injured during the war, and died soon after-— 


wards. Of course that was many years ago, be- 
fore Rufus was born, and while his father was a 
very young man. Now the child has no father, 
and I suppose his mother has to work very hard.” 

“But just think, papa,” Walter broke out, 
“when teacher asked Rufy yesterday if he would 
speak a piece the day before Memorial Day, when 
we have our exercises, he said, ‘No,’ and after 
school he said he didn’t care anything about the 
country, and wouldn’t be seen speaking any old 
pieces.” 

Walter giggled, but his father looked very sober. 

“Tf the grandson of good old Hiram Johnson 
said that, he had some good reason for it, I’m 
afraid,” Mr. Holmes replied; “and I only hope no 
child of mine helped him to say such a thing.” 
Then after a moment he added: 

“The boy came into Mr. Perkins’s store while I 
was there just before supper, and asked the price 
of some flower-seeds. He didn’t buy any, but I 
wonder what he wanted them for. His mother 
has no garden.” 

Walter thought of the stones he had seen Rufy 
throwing out of the lot at the east side of the 
cemetery; but he did not say anything, because he 
had a feeling that his father might ask how he 
and Kenney happened to see Rufy there. And 
he somehow began to have an idea that there was 
something mean about the way that he and Kenney 
had spied upon poor Rufy. 

Good boys — oh, we know them well! — are very 
apt, after doing anything mean or unkind, to think 
of it after they are all snugly tucked away for the 
night. And that night, when it was all quiet and 
sweet in Walter’s pleasant little room, he kept 
thinking of the little colored boy whose grand- 
father was a good soldier, whose father was dead, 
and who had said he did not care for the country 
and would not speak a piece on Memorial Day. 

“It’s a shame about his recesses!” Walter 
whispered to himself. Then in a moment: “ Rufy 
used to speak pieces beautiful, and teacher said he 
had a very nice voice.” Then after another mo- 
ment: “Papa Holmes told the truth! There isa 
reason why Rufy Johnson said he didn’t care for 
the country; and all we fellers of the third class 
know what it is, too! ” 

It was quiet for some little time after that. All 
at once Walter turned over with a bounce, and 
said, as if he had thought the whole matter out just 
Tight, 

“Yes, sir! to-morrow morning I’ll tell Johnny 
Pitts that, if he’s any kind of a boy, and wants the 
rest of us to respect him one mite, he’s got to 


ISI 


march up to teacher and tell him that Rufy John- 
son ought not to lose his play-times for throwing 


' stones, when he called Rufy ‘a crow and a black- 


bird, too.’” 

Walter did not laugh at all, but went eagerly 
on, “And I’ve got a plan running around in my 
head that little Mister Kenney Burgess will hear 
of in the morning; and, if Kenney won’t help, I’ll 
do the whole thing myself,— yes, sir, you see if I 
don’t!” 

This smart speech, made to himself, did Walter 
so much good that in five minutes more he was 
fast asleep. 

The next morning Walter did tell Johnny Pitts 
what he ought to do, and he looked so much a little 
man while he was talking that Johnny at recess 
time went like another little man to the teacher’s 
desk and told him the plain truth about calling 
Rufy names. 

And, lo! it pleased the teacher so much that 
Johnny should behave in such a manly way that 
he forgaye Rufy for throwing stones and Johnny 
for calling names. So that part of what Walter 
had planned worked beautifully. But Rufy had 
been made very unhappy; and he was not ready 
yet to enjoy the recess, although he went to the 
playground, and kept off alone by himself. 

“Wait till you andI get to work,” said Walter 
mysteriously to Kenney Burgess. “Then let’s 
see!” 

And then he told Kenney what his papa had said, 
that there must be some reason for Rufy’s bitter 
little speech about the country. 

“T know what he wanted of those flower-seeds,” 
Walter said, after telling Kenney what else his 
papa had said. 

“Ho! so do I!” cried Kenney. “Wanted to 
plant them in that scrubby little lot where the flag 
is. I say!” — 

“Yes, I know what you're going to say,” inter- 
rupted Walter. “It’s just what I was going to 
propose. Don’t let’s bother about any seeds: 
they’re too slow, and Memorial Day is only two 
weeks off. Let’s beg some plants at home,— we 
can both get a few,—and let’s plant them in fine 
shape. And, when Rufy sees them, he’ll feel better 
about the country. You see if he doesn’t!” 

“Allright. Let’s cut over to the cemetery this 
very afternoon,” said Kenney. ‘Oh, we'll make 
things shine before we get through. One of the 
men there will turn over the ground for us, and 
we'll take plants and trowels. And my! won’t 
Rufy’s eyes stick out when he sees that little 
Grand Army flag sticking up right in the middle of 
geraniums and what-you-call-’ems! I don’t know 
the names of mamma’s pretty plants; but she'll 
give me plenty, I know she will.” 

‘*So’ll my mother, and be glad to,” said Walter. 

At the end of the afternoon, when Walter and 
Kenney straightened up, they forgot how their 
young backs ached from stooping over so long, at 
the delight they felt over their afternoon’s work. 
And no wonder they were pleased! 

One of the gardeners had turned over the soil 
after the lads had thrown out quite a load of 
stones and loose scrub and briers. Then the 
mounds had been neatly banked up, and on them 
and around them were the fresh-leaved plants, 
some of them already in blossom. 

“Why, it looks like a new place,” said Walter. 
“Only see what one afternoon’s work has done! ” 

“When I asked for the plants,” said Kenney, 
papa was in the room, and wanted to know what I 
was going to do with them. When I told him, he 
said he was very glad to hear it, for that I owed a 
great debt to old Hiram Johnson, and he did, too. 
Papa said I was the favored little chap, I was, 
because of what the soldiers did and what they 
suffered, and that no one ought ever to forget 
about it.” 
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Then the boys fell to wondering what had better 
be done about letting Rufy know what they had 
done. “If the men here tell him about it,” said 
Walter, “he might be angry and pull things up. 
I think we ought to let him know ourselves in 
some way.” 

“Oh, ginger! here he comes!” exclaimed Ken- 
ney. 

Sure enough, trotting up the east side of the 
grounds and toward the little lot, came Rufy. 
Nor did he stop until he gazed in wonder at the 
neat blooming spot. 

Boy-like, Walter burst out, “Oh, I say, Rufy, 
you know our mothers had lots of flowers; and 
Kenney’s papa he said none of us ought to forget 
how much your grandpa and the other soldiers did 
for us all.” 

Walter stopped a minute, and Kenney began 
where Walter left off: “Yes, and I don’t think we 
boys in the third class have used you quite fair, 
Rufy. But now, when Memorial Day comes, you 
see your lot will make a fine show. And the 
country’s the country, and we must all do some- 
thing to show we love it. How do you like the 
looks of the lot, Rufy ?” 

“ First-rate! ” said Rufy, with shining eyes. “I'll 
bring mammy over here to-night. She was saving 
to buy some seeds, but — but ” — 

“Ho! seeds are too slow,” said Walter with a 
wise wag of his head. “The thing to plant is 
plants.” 

How it came about, Walter and Kenney did not 
know. But the day before Memorial Day, at the 
school exercises, Rufy Johnson repeated a Memo- 
rial Day poem, and repeated it so beautifully that 
some of the ladies in the school-room wiped the 
tears away. 

And when, as school was dismissed, the scholars 
saluted the flag, Walter Holmes and Kenney Bur- 
gess saw Rufy Johnson stretch his mouth in such 
a wide “hurrah!” they eould hardly help laugh- 
ing. But they did not laugh. 

“Tt’s a great country, isn’t it, Rufy?” said 
Walter. 

“Yes, I love it!” said the little colored pa- 
triot. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


WueEn the Editor was in England, not so very 


long ago, a great friend of Sunday Schools, Mr. . 


Ion Pritchard, referred to a book then just pub- 
lished, entitled “ Successful Life.” Mr. Pritchard 
praised this volume, and assured the Kditor that it 
contained advice and suggestions springing from 
the noble character of the author, whom he very 
well knew. His name is John Dendy, and he 
dedicated the book to the memory of his father 
in affectionate gratitude. Mr. Pritchard has been 
so closely identified with the London Sunday- 
School Association that he is well qualified to 
judge its various publications. He commended 
this book as one of the best ever put forth by the 
Association. 

I have had occasion to test Mr. Pritchard’s esti- 
mate, and I think he is quite accurate. Itis not 
every day that we can find chapters as full of 
helpfulness for young people. It seems to me 
that the teachers might find assistance by making 
acquaintance with the contents, in guiding their 
class exercises. Certainly, ministers may be able 
to obtain from these pages hints and feadings for 
sermons to young people. It ought to be in every 
Sunday-School library. It is the kind of book 
that stands a little over the public library line, and 
belongs to the region of moral and religious essays. 
It is with this particular kind of book that the 
Sunday-School libraries should greatly deal. 

I started out, however, to mention one par- 


ticular part in the volume. The author uses the 
excellent phrase, “The Great Recognitions,” 
meaning by that the outlooks which young 
people have toward great and enduring realities. 
Great recognitions are inborn and natural, but 
they need cultivation. The art of life is to de- 
velop them to the highest power possible. 

What are these four recognitions? First, 
Beauty; second, Power; third, Truth; fourth, 
Right. A four-square facing of life in its duties 
and pleasures. Such an outlining is very useful 
to a Sunday-School teacher. The ordinary pre- 
senting of great principles is apt to be abstract and 
dry. The constant problem is how to make deep 
subjects vitally interesting to young people. Here 
is a good example of the best way. It is as 
though a young person were taken into an upper 
room, and four windows were opened. Such a 
picturesque method is quite sound, and adds to 
its soundness the attraction of novelty. 

Perhaps the Editor ought not to leave the matter 
here. It is not alone in Mr. Dendy’s book that 
good method in instruction is illustrated. It is 
possible for Sunday-School teachers to carry this 
idea out in manifold ways. It is really the pic- 
torial method without the pictures. The imagina- 
tion of the pupil does the work. The Editor 
ventures both the special and general argument in 
this kind of teaching in Sunday Schools. Pos- 
sibly the art is a little difficult to acquire at first, 
but practice brings facility. Here is where the 
leader of a teachers’ meeting has his happy op- 
portunity. He is expected to recast the material 
of the lesson into forms that not only preserve the 
truth, but enforce it in a graphic fashion. What 
the Editor means, as a last word, is that the teacher 
must aim not simply for substance, but for good 
form. And good form depends greatly upon 
imaginative treatment and pictorial setting forth, 
and on simplicity of arrangement. 


LETTER-BOX. 


4 Worcester, Mass. 
Dear Editor,—I have a little kitty and kittens. 
They are very cunning, and I love them. They had 
their eyes open in three days. My kitty’s name is 
Baby. Baby likes her kitties as well as Ido. Please 
put this in the Sunday-School paper. 
FRAncIs REED. 
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HIS FIRST LETTER. 


BY ARTHUR E. LOCKE, 


’T1s written in a school-boy’s scrawl, 
I scarce can make it out at all! 


Yet it is far more dear to me 
Than other letters e’er can be. 


Laurels he wears upon his brow, 
For he’s a far-famed writer now. 


But, though he is a scribe of note, 
I love best these first words he wrote! 


ENIGMA XXYVII. 


I am composed of 14 letters. 
My 5, 7, 14, is a public conveyance. 
My 6, 10, 1, is a fowl. 
My 5, 11, 13, 14, is a ruler. 
My 3, 4, 11, 12, is a low murmuring noise. 
My 8, 2, 9, is a cave in the earth. 
My 13, 1, is an adjective. 
My whole was a ruler in Bible times. 
ALICE C. TayLoRe 


ENIGMA XXVIII. 


I am composed of 17 letters. 

My 1, 2, 5, is an animal. 

My 11, 12, 6, 8, 7, 18, 14, are bad men. 
My 1, 2, 3, is a Spanish nobleman. 


My 10, 9, 5, is a pet dog. 

My 4, 2, 3, 5, 14, are a fireside implement. 

My 15, 16, 17, is a part of the body. 

My 7, 6, 3, 8, is a thing that climbs. 

My 17, 13, 14, 11, is what some insects are. 

My whole is the dying words of a famous American 
commander. 

Rouanp ALLEN. 


ENIGMA XXIX. 


I Am composed of 23 letters. 

My 1, 13, 5, 20, is a pointed weapon. 

My 12, 11, 15, 6, is a fortification. 

My 1, 2, 23, 22, is an animal. 

My 9, 8, 10, is a kind of trap. 

My 3, 23, 4, 17, 8, is harmony. 

My 7, 18, 19, 8, is an animal. 

My 14, 21, 16, 9, 8, 13, is an English coin. 

My whole is one of the government departments. 
Henry A. JENKS. 


A NEW PASTIME. 


(Name the following characters in well-known story- 
books.) 

1. The gentle child, whose strange adventures have 
provided children with amusement, statesmen with 
illustrations, and wise men with arguments. 

2. Desdichado, the disinherited knight. 

3. He whom his foster mother called her little frog. 

4. A wearer of red and yellow, whose musical 
ability was useful, but alarming, 

5. The perfect little gentleman, 

6. The king who worked at the forge, and who, 
though a brave warrior, received his death wound in 
the back. 

7. The traveller who took a long journey alone, with- 
out waiting for his wife and children, though they 
started on the same trip soon afterward. 

8. The great magician who betrayed himself, and 
lost his pewer by telling the secret of his charm. 

9. The redskin hero, with many a white man’s gifts, 
who died for his friends. 5 

Selected. 


CHARADE. 


My /jirst tells what the cat did for me; 
My second stands always for company; 
My third we apply to the tardy man; 

My whole tells how slowly the liquid ran. 


CONUNDRUM XXYVI. 


My number, definite and known, 

Is ten times ten told ten times o’er; 
One-half ef me is one alone, 

The other exceeds all count and score. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. XVII. 


Enigma XX V.— Edward Everett Hale. 

Eniama XX VI.— The Detroit Free Press. 

ANIMAL PuzzLE.—1. Fox. 2. Lion, bear, sheep, 
lamb. 3. Horse, mule. 4. Sheep, 7,000; camels, 
8,000; oxen, 500 yoke; asses, 500; 5. Wolf, lamb, 
leopard, kid, calf, lion, cow, bear, ox. 6. Dogs. 

VEGETABLE ConUNDRUMS.— Peas, pumpkin, beet, 
parsnip, lettuce, cabbage, tomato, cucumber, squash, 
carrot, potato, bean. 


Marjorie G. Short and Henry A. Jenks have sent in 
answers to Puzzles in Letter-Box of April 27. 
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